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but by no means the absolutely binding directions for its application. We are not to introduce this new system, but to develop it point by point, in accordance with our own conditions. We should proceed according to genuine scientific method, not empirically; we must try to find the existing laws in both mechanical processes and handwork, and on these as a basis, build up standards and laws covering how and with what aids the work is to be done.
The reasons which hinder a rapid and extended application of Taylor's doctrine lie not in the limitations of the field but in the lack of trained forces to guide its introduction, and partly also in the weakness of human nature among the managers. The self-esteem of many of these gentlemen is hurt by the thought that processes discovered and developed by others should be better than their own kind of management worked out through decades of struggle and strife, in many cases with successful results. They oppose it, therefore, chiefly because they fail to recognize the superiority of new methods. Many assert that they have long since recognized and adopted to a large extent the principles developed by Taylor. They also consider that Taylor's control of the smallest elements, going beyond anything they undertake in their own organization, is superfluous hair-splitting. Where these conceptions have taken root, they undoubtedly work against the spread of scientific management, since the better is always the enemy of the good. Nor can it be disputed that at least a part of these assertions are correct. We know of numerous organizations in most branches of our industries, which have achieved